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Ir was a strange life which Grace led in 
the quaint, old German university town ; 


I: 


strange contrast with the school-days at 
Hampstead, surrounded by companions of 
‘} her own age, full of youthful life and 
prattle, and with always Anne’s strong 
}} common sense and quick brain to fall back 

upon when counsel and aid were needed. 
The dull, decorous quiet of the little house 
; in the Poppelsdorfer Allée stood out in 
| Strong and not too pleasant relief against 
the mirth and merriment, the piano play- 
ing, and the games which remained to her 
as reminiscences of Chapone House—the 
darker side of her association with the old 
ladies, the enforced studies, the never- 
; ending practice, the backboard and the 
' deportment, being temporarily forgotten. 

She had offered, in the early days after her 
| arrival, to assist her aunt in the manage- 
} ment of the little household, and to relieve 
| her of such domestic duties as might be 

supposed to come within a young girl’s ken; 
but the Frau Professorin was fidgetty in 
these as in other matters, and, not too gra- 
ciously, declined, declaring that thongh it 
had pleased Providence to afflict her more 
than most mortals, she would struggle 
against her ill-health in the performance 
| of what she had to do, and would, until 
» absolutely precluded by sickness, relegate 
the supervision of the professor’s comforts 
to no one. So when, after breakfast, the 
good man, with a struggle, had laid aside 
his pipe, and muffling himself in his long, 
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maa overcoat, had gone forth to his R 


lectures, and when her aunt was busying 
herself and harassing Lisbeth with the 
preparation of some new decoction, Grace, 
attended by Lucy Dormer, would start 
out for a sharp, brisk walk, from which 
she would return with a glowing com- 
plexion, and an appetite which would cause 


almost as much wonder as alarm in the jj 


Frau Professorin’s mind. Winter is an 
early visitor in Rhineland ; ice had formed 


in the river sufficient to impede all navi- ‘f 


gation; the tops of the Siebengebirge 


were covered with snow, and the lake in |; 


the pleasure-garden was covered with 
skaters: tight-waisted, spectacled Prus- 


sian officers, and blonde, long-haired stu- | 


dents, with slashed faces and eccentric 
dress. 
some of the former—for Professor Sturm 


was highly respected by the authorities— 
the pretty English girl was personally 4 
known. As she walked on the banks of , 


the lake, numerous were the now high- 
flown, now clumsy, compliments paid to 
her; 
received to accept a seat in one of the | 
hand-sleighs of elegant device, in which 
ladies were propelled across the glistening 
surface. 

There was no chance of her being en- 
cumbered by her aunt’s chaperonage on 
such an occasion; at the first breath of 
the cold weather the worthy lady esta- 
blished herself, with her tonic and her 
patchwork, in the immediate vicinity of 
the porcelain stove, whence no allurements 
might have drawn her. 

Ah, the dreariness of those days! By 
the time she had returned to the house 
the glamour of the morning had departed, 
and she had to sit down to the homely 
dinner—a meal which, when its component 


To many of these latter, and to | 


numerous were the entreaties she | 
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parts were taken into consideration, com- 
pletely justified the Frau Professorin in 
complaining of indigestion—and to answer 
her aunt’s queries as to where she had 
been and whom she had seen. Madame 
Sturm’s questions were sharp, constant, 
and incisive. Deprived of the power of 
taking exercise herself, she had made it 
an established grievance that others should 
be able to do so; while, beyond smiling at 
her from time to time, in a benevolent 
manner, the professor was unable to come 
to Grace’s assistance, as his head was too 
full of what he had been teaching during 
the morning, and what he had to teach 
during the afternoon, to allow him to 
divert his thoughts to any smaller sub- 
ject. 

‘ When the professor had started off for 
his afternoon’s work, and the table had 
been cleared by Lisbeth, the Frau Pro- 
fessorin took up her position by the 
stove, surrounded by her patchwork, and 
within half-an-hour her intimates, mostly 
wives of the other professors, would arrive, 
each dame duly provided with woollen 
knitting needles, and, forming themselves 
into a circle, would hold a woman’s parlia- 
ment. As Madame Sturm presided, the 
subjects in which she was most interested 
were naturally those which received the 
greatest amount of discussion, and innu- 
merable were the remedies for the cure of 
indigestion which were propounded and 
controverted. But, as they sipped their 
coffee, these worthy women let their 
tongues range over an infinite variety of 
topics, all without the slightest interest to 
Grace, who found that the small amount 
of German which she had imbibed from 
Herr Steinberg in his bi-weekly attendance 
at Chapone House, was not sufficient to 
enable her to follow the metaphysical and 
sanitary talk which prevailed, or the 
occasional digressions into the region of 
women’s rights, which some of the bolder 
spirits among the speakers were in the 
habit of bringing forward. It was better 
in the evening, for then the ladies had 
dispersed, and the dear old professor was 
at home, generally surrounded by some of 
his colleagues, whose talk, though always 
grave and earnest, was full of sedate 
wisdom, and to whose criticisms on the 
general literature of the day—for the 
books of all countries seemed to be familiar 
to them— Grace listened, well pleased. 
Better still was it when the supper—always 
in Germany a more comfortable, and in 
Madame Sturm’s establishment a more 





succulent and toothsome, meal than the 
dinner—had been cleared away, and the 
professor seated himself at the piano, 
letting his fat fingers wander over the 
keys, producing now the weird incantations 
of Weber, now the melancholy plaints of 
Mendelssohn, while from time to time 
some of the invited students would sing 
in faultless chorus the Burschenlieder 
which had been handed down from gene- 
ration to generation; and the grave 
seniors, to whom they were familiar, 
though with voices gone they were no 
longer able to take part in them, beat 


measured time with the stems of their | 


long pipes. 

When Grace was left to herself, which 
was not so often as she could have wished, 
for the Frau Professorin was never so 
well pleased as when she had a patient 


listener, to whom she might pour forth | 
the long catalogue of her ailments and her | 
cares, one question rose persistently in the | 
girl’s mind, which was, “Is Anne faithful || 


to the plighted friendship? and, if so, 
why has she made no sign?” It seemed 


impossible that the answer to the first | 


portion of this question should not be in 
the affirmative, for Grace in small matters 


had had ample opportunity of proving her | 


friend’s fidelity, and of recognising that 
all Anne had said was not in the nature of 
mere lip service. What then could be 
the cause of her silence? Was it possible 
that she had become so completely sub- 
servient to her father’s wishes as to 
determine to obey him in every tittle of 


the law, in regard to his expressed desire | 


that all correspondence between the two 
girls should cease? Grace had a vivid 
recollection of their conversation on this 


subject when Captain Studley’s letter had | 


been brought to Chapone House by Mr. 
Danby; and although Anne had intimated 
her intention of yielding implicit obedience 
to her father’s inexplicable command, her 
friend thought that, on reflection, seeing 
the harmlessness of it, she would be 
induced to give way. In this view, imme- 
diately on her arrival, she had written to 
Anne, under cover to the Misses Griggs, 
who, she thought, would probably be 
acquainted with some address where Cap- 
tain Studley could be found; a short letter, 
stating that she had reached Bonn in 
safety, that she would write further 
shortly, and that meantime she hoped to 
learn something of Anne’s whereabouts 
and future. As no answer was received 
to this, Grace, in pumsuance of her plan, 
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determined to write again; and she did 
so, in the following terms : 
**100, Poppelsdorfer Allée, Bonn. 

“My pearest Anng,—You will, I am 
sure, give me credit for an extra amount 
of charity and magnanimity when you 
receive this letter, knowing, as you must 
in your secret heart, that you have behaved 
very shabbily in leaving my last unan- 
swered. Do not imagine that I forget 
what you told me about that ridiculous 
edict from your father, desiring that all 
communication, even correspondence, be- 
tween us should cease. I remember it per- 
fectly, and all we said about it at the 
time, immediately after the letter had been 
brought out to Hampstead by a certain 
person, of whom I hope you manage to see 
something sometimes. But I thought that 
you would stretch a point, even at the 
risk of incurring paternal wrath—if he 
knew anything about it—and let me have 
one line, giving me an idea of what your 
life is likely to be. You have not done 
this, so I make one more attempt by letter 
to learn something of you. Should this 
fail, I have not forgotten the plan which 
we agreed upon, to advertise in the Times, 
nor the selected word. I shall not write 
it, because I do not know into whose 
hands this might fall; but that expedient 
was only to be made use of in case of 
urgent need, and although I am most 
anxious to hear of you, there is no occa- 
sion for resorting to this at present. 
Meantime, though I am sometimes nervous 
as to what may have become of you, I am 
glad to think that nothing serious can 
have happened, or you would have availed 
yourself of that special means of commu- 
nication. Before quitting England I 
made Messrs. Hillman and Hicks arrange 
that the Times should be forwarded to 
me, and it comes regularly, to the great 
delight of my aunt, who, as you will see 
from the enclosed, is a thorough hypochon- 
driac, and who spends a certain portion of 
every day in perusing the advertisements 
of the patent medicine vendors. 

“*The enclosed’ is, as you will see, a 
kind of diary, or journal, which I have 
kept, partly with a view of amusing my- 
self, but principally that you should be au 
courant with the style of life lam leading. 
It will not be very amusing reading, dear 
Anne, I am afraid—monotonous and full of 
needless repetition—but that is an exact 
reflection of what it purports to record. 
Nothing can be more wearisome and event- 
less than my existence; the actors in my 





little drame, never vary; they say the 
same speeches, do the same things, advance 
and retire with the regularity of clockwork, 
and are all flat, stale, and unprotitable. 
You should see my aunt, Madame Sturm! 
I often think with shame and self-abase- 
ment of the manner in which I used to 
speak against those dear old Griggses. In 
comparison with Madame Sturm, Miss 
Hannah was an angel, and even Miss 
Martha a pleasant and agreeable person. 
If it were not for my aunt’s husband, the 
professor, I do not know what I should 
do; but he is a kindly old creature, and 
although dreadfully hen-pecked, manages 
to stand between me and a small portion 
of the immense amount of boredom under 
which I am gradually being crushed. He 
is very musical, plays the piano charmingly, 
and has a circle of friends who sing choruses 
in a manner which is to me a revelation. 
But oh, my dear Anne, the young men! 
the students, of whom we used to talk! 
You recollect our ideal pictures of their 
long locks and their romantic aspirations. 
Ideal pictures, indeed! Many of them have 
very long locks, which stand in serious 
need of combs and brushes; their hands, 
adorned with hideous common rings, are 
generally very dirty; and as for romantic 
aspirations, such at least as I have been 
favoured with the hearing of, they are simply 
ludicrous. 

“ This letter will give you the key-note 
to the journal, and from both you will 
gather that the existence I am leading is 
not a particularly agreeable one. 


not tolerably close at hand, I should write 
to Messrs. Hillman and Hicks, and see if I 
could not be removed to some place in 
England; but when that important event 
arrives, I shall be my own mistress, with 
full power to do what I like, and plenty of 
money to enable me to carry out my 
designs; the first of which, my dearest 
Anne, will be to look for you, and see if I 
cannot make some arrangement by which 


you would be relieved from the paternal - 


tyranny—it is a harsh word, but in your 
case a true one, I am afraid—under which 
you are now suffering, and allowed to pass 
as much of the remainder of your life as 
you choose—that is, of course, until some- 
body comes to claim you—with Your 
devoted and affectionate “G. M.” 
“P.S.—If you receive this letter, but 
find yourself prevented, either by your own 
pledged word or by other circumstances 
from replying to it, understand that in a 


Indeed, | 
if the time for attaining my majority were © 
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month’s time I shall take advantage of the 
means of communication which we agreed 
upon ; that the pledge which you gave to 
respond to that isstronger than any which 
may have been wrung from you since, and 
that I shall look for and entirely count 
upon your reply.” : 

A few days after the despatch of this 
letter, as Grace, who had been hindered 
from taking her usual exercise by the bad 
weather, was sitting at the window, looking 
out at the fastly-falling snow, she was 
startled by an exclamation from her 
aunt, who was cowering down by the 
stove, looking through a copy of the 
Times, which had just arrived, and, as 
usual, devoting most attention to that 

ortion containing the advertisements. 

“Well, I declare,” cried the old lady; 
“that is a very remarkable thing! Fancy 
a person being called ‘ Tonics !’” 

“Being called what, aunt?” asked 
Grace, turning round. 

“¢onics,’ my dear. The word caught 
my eye in an instant, as I am always 
on the look-out for such things, and I 
thought, of course, it was the advertise- 
ment of some medicine; but this is what 
it says: 

“¢Tonics.—If ‘G. M.’ hears this alarm, 
she is urgently prayed to send her address 
to her friend at the Hotel de Lille, Paris, 
within ten days from this date.’ ” 

“What?” cried Grace, turning deadly 
pale as she heard these words. ‘Let me 
look at the paper, please. I must see it. 
As I thought,” she said, returning it, after 
a hasty glance. “The word is not ‘Tonics,’ 
but ‘ Tocsin.’” 

“Lor now, so it is!” said the Frau 
Professorin. “I declare I am quite 
disappointed. I thought I had found out 
either somebody called ‘ Tonics,’ or some- 
thing about tonics; and it seems to be 
only one of those rubbishing people who 
run away from their friends, and are 
advertised for under ridiculous names.” 

“Do you know what that really is?” 
said Grace, turning upon her with savage 
earnestness. ‘That is a cry of distress— 
an appeal for help, wrung out by sheer 
despair, and addressed to me by one whom 
I care for beyond all other persons in the 
world. I am the ‘G. M.’ who is there 
invoked, and should be grateful to you 
that it caught your eye. I have waited 
and expected it so long that now it has 


come I might perhaps have overlooked it.” | 


“Dear me, what a very extraordinary 
thing!” said the Frau Professorin, 





holding up her hands. 
strictly proper.” 

“Strictly proper!” repeated Grace, 
with scorn. “ The person who makes this 
appeal is a girl, my old school-fellow and 
dearest friend. It was arranged between 
us that such invocation should not be 
made on either side, unless there were dire 
necessity. That dire necessity has come 
to her—she calls upon me, and I obey.” 

“Well, I do not know that there would 
be any harm in your writing to her,” said 
Madame Sturm, holding her hands placidly 
over the newspaper, “and sending your 
address. And one might make arrange- 
ments in the matter of board, though of 
course it must be understood that she 
could not sleep here; but Mr. Schmidt, 
of the Golden Star, is a most respectable 
man, and she could have a room in his 
house, or——” 

“You need not trouble yourself about 
perfecting your arrangements,” said Grace. 
“There is no question of her coming here. 
She might be too ill to travel; she might 
not have the money—a hundred other 
reasons. No, I shall go to her.” 

“You go to her?” cried the old lady, 
referring again to the Times. ‘“ Why, 
she’s to be communicated with in Paris!” 

“And what is to hinder my going to 
Paris, instead of writing to her? ” asked 
Grace. 

“You go to Paris!” cried Madame 
Sturm; “without escort—for the professor 
would not be able to get away from his 
lectures, and even if he would, I do not 
think I should trust him so far from 
home—it would be impossible.” 

“T should have Lucy Dormer,” said 
Grace, quietly. 

“Tucy!” cried Madame Sturm, “I 
should have very little opinion at any time 
of her, but less than ever just now. For 
the last few days she has been hanging 
down her head and moping about the 
house like a sick fowl. I have no patience 
with her.” 

“ The fact is, that the girl is not well,” 
said Grace ; “ but she never complains. I 
taxed her with it, and she could not deny 
it. The change will do her good; she is 
quite devoted to me, and, as I travelled 
without any other escort from London to 
Bonn, I do not think there is any fear of 
our being molested between this and Paris. 
At any rate, 1 am determined to go; and 
I shall take her with me! ” 

Madame Sturm said but little more at 


“T hope it’s 


the time, though she regarded Grace’s 
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proposition as more or less savouring of 
lunacy; bnt she determined to thoroughly 
indoctrinate her husband, and let him 
deliver his mind upon the subject to 
Grace. 

The poor professor, accordingly, had 
more than an uncomfortable quarter of an 
hour when he came home to his dinner, 
for, before allowing him to sit down to 
the meal, Madame Sturm required him 
to take up a penitential position in the 
neighbourhood of the stove, and there to 
listen to the “flagrant violation of deco- 
rum,” as she called it, which was contem- 
plated by her niece. The worthy man, 
who had touched nothing since he swal- 
lowed his bowl of bread and milk before 
eight o’clock in the morning, and whose 
appetite plagued him sorely, listened with 
much inward fretting to this discourse. 
Outwardly, however, he showed no signs 
of impatience ; but, while seemingly agree- 
ing with his wife’s view of the matter, 
declared that he could not adjudicate upon 
it hurriedly, and that he would wait until 
his return in the evening before expressing 
his opinion to Grace. 

As it happened, there were no visitors 
that night, and, when supper had been 
discussed, Lisbeth brought Grace a mes- 
sage, telling her the professor wished to 
see her in the lib There she found 
the good old man, clad in his long, grey 
flannel dressing-gown, and with his pipe 
in his mouth. He rose at her entrance, 
and, encircling both her hands with his 
fat fingers, led her to a seat. 

“T have sent for you, my child,” he 
said, “in consequence of something which 
your aunt has told me, and at which I am 
very much surprised. It is the opinion of 
continental nations that you insulars are 
singularly cold and phlegmatic, not liable 
to anger or other emotions. So far as 
anger is concerned, that is a part of the 
proposition which I, having been for some 
time married to your aunt, an English- 
woman, am in a position to deny; but in 
regard to the other emotions, more espe- 
cially to those which your cynical writers 
are in the habit of enumerating as romantic, 
to this moment I have believed in the truth 
of the dictum. To this moment, when 
my preconceived notions are rudely over- 
turned by the fact that you, a young 
English girl, propose to yourself to carry 
out a piece of romance greater than ever 
could have entered the heads of any of 
our German maidens. Like the virgin 


Moore, you are prepared to set forth on 
your travels unescorted, but without fear. 
Is it not so?” 

“Not quite, Professor,” said Grace, 
with a bright, frank smile, which won the 
old man’s heart. “I shall not be quite so 
gorgeously clad as was the Irish lady, and 
I imagine that, railways being unknown 
in her time, I shall enjoy greater facilities 
in travelling.” 

“But, seriously, my child, is not what 
you propose to yourself not merely 
romantic, but silly? During this short 
time that you have been an inmate of 
our little household, I have noticed with 
‘pleasure—and not without surprise, as so 
different to your aunt—the plain, simple 
common sense by which you have been on 
all occasions distinguished; and that you 
should do this thing now seems to be a 
departure from that rule.” 

“Dear uncle,” said Grace, laying her 
hand lightly on his, “for no blood relation 
could have been kinder to me than you 
are, when you know my motive for this 
sudden flight, yon will not think me, I 
believe, either romantic or silly. All the 
time I was at school, with fifty acquaint- 
ances, I had but one friend, the dearest, 
the kindest, the most sensible girl in the 
world. You have spoken of my common 
sense, but I was looked upon as giddy and 
foolish in comparison with her. A kind 
of obscurity hung over her relations; she 
knew but little of her father, and, though 
she herself made the best of it, that 
little, when explained to me, did not 
strike me favourably. Before we parted 
she received a short note from him, 
peremptorily ordering that all communi- 
cation and even correspondence between 
us should cease on our leaving the school ; 
and though I have twice written to her 
since I have been with you, I have received 
no reply. But I had a kind of presenti- 
ment that evil days were in store for 
Anne—that was her name—and I insisted 
upon our arranging some signal between 
us which, seen by either, would give 
warning that the other was in danger and 
wanted aid. That signal I saw this morn- 
ing in the Times. I know my friend well 
enough to be perfectly certain that unless 
she was in extremity she would not have 
appealed to me, she is far too self-reliant 
and too proud; but, having seen the appeal, 
nothing earthly will induce me to ignore 
it, and I shall start for Paris to-morrow 
morning.” 
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the professor, wiping his eyes, as he drew 
her towards him, and impressed a solemn 
kiss upon her forehead. ‘There is to me 
no legal right to stop you, and, after what 
you have said, I have no desire. It will 
be difficult to convince Madame Sturm of 
this, but I will take the burden on my 
back, and bear it as in my time I have 
borne many others.” 


“You are not sorry to get away from 
Madame Sturm’s, I suppose, Lucy ?” said 
Grace, to her maid, as they stood in the 
waiting-room at Cologne, expecting the 
arrival of the direct Paris train, ‘and the 
change will do you good, I hope, for you 
have been looking anything but well 
lately.” 

“ And I have been feeling anything but 
well, Miss, if I must tell the truth,” said 
the girl, “though I would have died 
before mentioning anything about it there. 
The living was dreadfully unwholesome, 
as I am sure you must have found, and 
them heated rooms with the big stoves in 
them nearly killed me. I hear they have 
fire-places in Paris, Miss, which is more 
Christian and natural, though burning 
wood, and I dare say I shall feel all right 
when once I get there.” 

But Lucy Dormer did not feel all right 
on their arrival at the Hotel de Lille at 
Paris; was indeed so ill, that Grace 
directed that a physician should at once 
be sent for to see her. 





ENGLISH CATHEDRALS. 
SALISBURY. 

From far nooks of the Wiltshire Downs, 
twelve and fourteen miles away, across 
leagues of crop-eared down, spiteful furze 
bushes, long ranges of wood violets, and 
dark battalions of fir woods, the tall spire 
of Salisbury cathedral is seen pointing 
ceaselessly in silent warning to Heaven. 
The lone rider, the musing or benumbed 
shepherd, the lonely fisherman, the eager 
huntsman, the laughing county family in 
the family barouche, the rifleman hurry- 
ing to the butts on the downs, the dray- 
man approaching the county town, all 
these hail the old spire as a landmark, a 
guide, and a familiar friend. If Time 
were to break off and carry away that 
spire, as Captain Blood filed in two 
and carried off Charles the Second’s 
sceptre, there would be such a hue-and- 
cry in Wiltshire, as was never heard before 
or since the Deluge. It would be like 





the outcries of Chaucer's Jack Straw 
mob, it would be like the lamentation 
of Rachel mourning for her children, and 
the Wiltshire folk it would be impossible 
anyhow to comfort. 

Even as early as the warlike reign of 
Richard the First, says Sir Richard Colt 
Hoare, one of the best of the Salisbury 
historians, the monks of old Sarum became 
tired of their barren and first chosen spot, 
the old hill of the chapel ef the Celtic 
fortress, which Bishop Herman (chaplain 
to Edward the Confessor), had turned 
into the capital of a see. Herman’s suc- 
cessor, Osmund, a nephew of the Con- 
queror, had built a cathedral at Sarum, 
in place of the old hill fortress of the 
Belge, and here, when the Conqueror was 
threatened by Canute the Fourth of Den- 
mark, and Canute’s son-in-law, the Earl of 
Flanders, William, just arrived from Nor- 
mandy with legions of Francs and Bretons, 
convened a meeting of nobles and bishops, 
sheriffs and knights, to exact from them a 
sacred oath of fealty. Osmund, according 
to an expression of Pope Gregory the 
Ninth, in a letter to his vassal Bishops of 
Bath and Coventry, magnificently reared 
the said church from its foundations, and 
enriched it with books, treasures, edifices, 
possessions, and lands from his own pro- 
perty. From his broad lands in Wilts 
and Dorset this generous Osmund pro- 
vided for the cup and sup of one dean, 
thirty-two secular canons, and four arch- 
deacons (two for Wilts and two for Dorset). 
To aid this new House of God even the 
Conqueror opened his clenched hand, and 
let pass one-fourth of the whole area of 
Sarum fortress. The old Salisbury cathe- 
dral, dedicated to the Blessed Virgin, was 
consecrated by Osmund himself, assisted 
by two bishops, on April 5, 1092. The 
new ritual for the Sarum cathedral 
service, established by Osmund, was long 
celebrated. 

The very site of this first cathedral of 
Salisbury was unknown, till the great 
drought of 1834 suddenly compressed the 
ground closer and closer, and gradually 
disclosed it. In the centre of the old 
fortress the lines of the nave, transept, 
and choir then showed themselves clearly. 
The first church had been, it was found, 
above two hundred and seventy feet long 
and seventy feet wide. In 1835 the 
foundations were again laid open, and 
the walls were then found to have been 
six feet thick, ard the foundations sunk 
eight feet in the solid chalk. Near the site 
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of the high altar a skull, presumably that 
of a young priest, was disinterred, and not 
far from it were dug up two old keys, and 
fragments of stained glass, charcoal, and 
window lead. The workmen, on the south 
side of the altar, came (as they believed) 
on the vacant tomb of the founder, 
Osmund, removed to the second cathe- 
dral in 1226. The plan of the first build- 





| 
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Thespecial legend, however, of Salisbury 
Cathedral is that of the Boy Bishop, and 
it is connected with an earlier legend of 
old Saint Nicholas, the special patron of 
children, whose festival was for many 
centuries held in Salisbury on the sixth of 
December. 

“According to Catholic story,” says one 
of their writers, “ St. Nicholas was a saint 


ing seemed to have been a plain cross, the | of great virtue, and disposed so early in 


transepts being flanked with double aisles, 
like its beautiful successor. 

The building of the new cathedral 
was long delayed by the exactions of 
John and the civil war that followed, but 
during the lull that followed the accession 
of Henry the Third, the old wish to 
select a better site for the Wiltshire 
cathedral was revived, and the founda- 
tions of the new building were duly 
laid on April 28th, 1220. King Henry 





life to conform to ecclesiastical rule, that 
when an infant at the breast, he fasted on | 
Wednesday and Friday, and sucked but 
once on each of those days, and that 
towards night. A story is related to his 
credit which is of considerable curiosity. 
It is told, that ‘an Asiatic gentleman,’ 
sent his two sons to Athens for education, 
and ordered them to wait on, the bishop 
for his benediction. On arriving at Myra 
with their baggage, they took up their 


was then away, receiving Welsh ambas- | lodgings at an inn, purposing, as it was 
sadors at Shrewsbury, but the Lar! | late in the day, to defer their visit till the 


of Salisbury (Longsword), the great 
baron of Wiltshire, and governor of old 
Sarum, was there with his countess. The 
bishop laid the first stone for the Pope, 
and the second for the Archbishop of 
Canterbury. The fourth stone was laid 
by the great earl himself, and the fifth 
| by the countess, and then several by other 
In 1225, at the first mass, when 
| the cathedral, though not yet finished, 
was consecrated for divine service, the 
Papal legate and the Archbishops of 
Canterbury and Dublin were present. 
On the Friday after, King Henry himself 
and his great Justiciary, Hubert de Burgh, 
attended mass and made their offerings. 

William Longsword, the great Wiltshire 
earl, who had been so conspicuous at the 
laying the foundation stone of the new 
cathedral, never lived to see the completed 
temple. He died the year of the conse- 
cration, on his return from a campaign in 
Gascony ; his first act on his return having 
been to go to the new cathedral and offer 
thanksgivings for his deliverance from a 
terrible storm in the Bay of Biscay. Many 
thought he was poisoned by Hubert, the 
justiciary (Shakespeare’s Hubert), who, 
on the earl’s supposed death in the 
storm, had prepared to marry the rich 
countess to his nephew. When the 
Bishop of Sarum entered the dying earl’s 
sick room, bearing the Host, the earl tied 
a noose round his neck, and prostrated 
himself upon the floor. The body of 
this warrior was the first interred in the 
new cathedral. 





morrow ; but, in the meantime, the inn- 
keeper, to secure their effects to himself, 
wickedly killed the young gentlemen, cut 
them into pieces, salted them, and intended 
to sell them for pickled pork. Happily 
St. Nicholas was favoured with a sight of 
these proceedings in a vision, and in the 
morning went to the inn, and reproached 
the cruel landlord with his crime, who 
immediately confessed it, and entreated 
the saint to pray to Heaven for his pardon. 
Then the bishop, being moved by his con- 
fession and contrition, besought forgive- 
ness for him, and supplicated restoration 
of life to the children; whereupon the 
pickled pieces reunited, and the reani- 
mated youths stepping from the brine- 
tub, threw themselves at the feet of St. 
Nicholas, who raised them up, exhorted 
them to return thanks to God alone, gave 
them good advice for the future, bestowed 
his blessing on them, and sent them to 
Athens with great joy to prosecute their 
studies. The Salisbury Missal of 1534, 
fol. xxvii. contains a prayer to St. 
Nicholas, before which is an engraving on 
wood of the bishop with the children 
rising from the tub; but better than all, 
by a licence that artists formerly assumed, 
of representing successive scenes in the 
same print, the landlord himself is shown 
in the act of reducing a limb into sizes 
suitable for his mercenary purpose. There 
are only two children in the story, and 
there are three in the tub of the engraving; 
but it is fairly to be conjectured that the 
story was thought so good as to be worth 
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making a little better. Ribadeneira 
says of St. Nicholas, that ‘being present at 
the council of Nice, among three hundred 
and eighteen bishops, who were there 
assembled together to condemn the heresy 
of Arius, he shone among them all with 
so great clarity, and opinion of sanctity, 
that he appeared like a sun amongst so 
many stars.’ It will be remembered that 
he is affirmed to have given Arius a 
clarifying ‘ box on the ear.’”’ 

The miracles, or rather the parables of St. 
Nicholas, which follow, says Mrs. Jameson, 
‘are to be found recorded in the chapel of 
St. Nicholas, at Assisi, on the windows of 
cathedrals at Chartres and Bourges, and in 
the ancient Gothicsculpture. As the legends 
were evidently fabricated after the trans- 
lation of his relics, they were not likely to 
occur in genuine Byzantine art. The 
legends run thus :— 

“A certain Jew of Calabria, hearing 
of the great miracles performed by St. 
Nicholas, stole his image out of a church, 
and placed it in his house. When he 
went out, he left under the care of the 
saint all his goods and treasures, threat- 
ening him (like an irreverent pagan as he 
was) that if he did not keep good watch, 
he would chastise him. On a certain day, 
the Jew went out, and robbers came and 
carried off all his treasures. When the 
Jew returned he reproached St. Nicholas, 
and beat the sacred image, and hacked it 
cruelly. The same night St. Nicholas 
appeared to the robbers, all bleeding and 
mutilated, and commanded them immedi- 
ately to restore what they had taken. 
They, being terrified by the vision, re- 
paired to the Jew and gave up everything, 
and the Jew, being astonished at this 
miracle, was baptised, and became a 
true Christian. 

“This story is represented on one of the 
windows of the cathedral of Chartres; in 
the next legend St. Nicholas figures as the 
guardian of both life and property. 

“A certain man who was very desirous 
of having an heir to his estate, vowed 
that if his prayer were granted, the first 
time he took his son to church he would 
offer a cup of gold on the altar of St. 
Nicholas. A son was granted, and the 
father ordered the cup of gold to be pre- 
pared; but when it was finished, it was so 
wonderfully beautiful, that he resolved to 
keep the cupfor himself,and caused another, 
of silver andof less value, to be made for the 
saint. After some time the man went on 


a voyage to accomplish his vow; and 





being on the way, he ordered his little 
son to bring him water in the golden cup 
he had appropriated, but in doing so the 
child fell into the water and was drowned. 
Then the unhappy father lamented him- 
self, and wept, and repented of his great 
sin; and, repairing to the church of St. 
Nicholas, he offered up the silver cup; 
but it fell from the altar; and a second 
and a third time it fell; and while they 
all looked on astonished, behold! the 
drowned boy appeared before them, and 
stood on the steps of the altar bearing the 
golden cup in his hand. He related how 
the good St. Nicholas had preserved him 
alive, and brought him there. The father, 
full of gratitude, offered up both the 
cups, and returned home with his son in 
joy and thanksgiving. 

“ Of this story there are many versions, 
in prose and rhyme, and I have frequently 
seen it in sculpture, painting, and in the 
old stained glass; it is on one of the 
windows of the cathedral of Bourges ; in 
a bas-relief engraved in Cicognara’s work, 
the child, with the golden cup in his 
hand, is falling into the sea.” 

A cup figures again prominently in the 
third story. 

“A rich merchant, who dwelt on the 
borders of a heathen country, but was 
himself a Christian, and a devout wor- 
shipper of St. Nicholas, had an only son, 
and it happened that the youth was taken 
captive by the heathens, and being sold as 
a slave, he served the king of that country 
as cup-bearer; one day, as he filled the 
cup at table, he remembered suddenly 
that it was the feast of St. Nicholas, and 
he wept. The king said, ‘Why weepest 
thou, that thy tears fall and mingle in my 
cup?’ And the boy told him, saying, 
‘This is the day when my parents and 
my kindred are met together in great joy 
to honour our good St. Nicholas; and I, 
alas! am far from them.’ Then the 
king, most like a pagan blasphemer, 
answered, ‘Great as is thy St. Nicholas, 
he cannot save thee from my hand.’ No 
sooner had he spoken the words, when a 
whirlwind shook the palace, and St. 
Nicholas appearing in the midst, caught 
up the youth by the hair, and placed him, 
still holding the royal cup in his hand, 
suddenly before his family, at the very 
moment when his father had distributed 
the banquet to the poor, and was beseech- 
ing their prayers in behalf of his captive 
son. 

“Of this story also there are innumerable 
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versions, and as a boy with a cup in his 
hand figures in both stories, it is necessary 
to distinguish the circumstances and 
accessaries ; sometimes it is a daughter, 
not a son, who is delivered from captivity. 
In a fresco by Giottino, the family are 
seated at table, and the captive, con- 
ducted by St. Nicholas, appears before 
them ; the mother stretches out her arms, 
the father clasps his hands in thanks- 
giving, and a little dog recognises the 
restored captive.” 

Bishop Osmund’s ritual, “ad usum 
Sarum,” as the well-known old ecclesias- 
tical phrase ran, was very minute and 
elaborate. The ancient regulation book 
of Salisbury, adorned with pictures of 
strangely-interwoven birds and grotesque 
animals, still exists. The volume, which 
includes in itself missal, portiforium, 
manual, and breviary, is a general rubric 
in itself. 

The precedence of the various digni- 
taries of Salisbury cathedral was care- 
fully arranged by Bishop Osmund, in his 
thoughtful Ordinale. At the entrance, by 
the “sounding” choir, to the west and on 
the right side, sat the dean ; on the left, the 
chanter. At the east end was placed the 
treasurer, and, opposite him, the chan- 
cellor; next the dean came the stall of the 
archdeacons of Dorset and the subdean ; 
while beside the chancellor nestled one of 
the archdeacons of Wilts. Between these 
ranged the chief canons, then the older 
vicars, presbyters, and deacons; next the 
chanter sat the sub-chanter and the arch- 
deacon of Berks; next the treasurer, the 
second archdeacon of Wiltshire. After the 
minor canons were grouped the deacons and 
the rest of the clerks. In the first form the 
chorister boys were seated according to age. 
At solemn chapters the dean and chancellor 
were placed next the mitred and jewelled 
bishop. The usual service was opened by 
a boy, in a surplice, reading from the 
Martyrology. The deaths in the brother- 
hood, since the last chapter, were then 
announced, and a priest, standing behind 
a reading-desk, responded — * Anime 
eorum, et anime omnium fidelium, re- 
quiescant in pace.” (May their souls and 
the souls of all the faithful rest in peace.) 

The same boy thenread a lesson, and, after 
the benediction, descended from the desk 
and read “the Table.” This was a list of the 
duties of the regulators of the choir and 
the canons, and the chanters of the mass 
for the fifteen following days; also, a list of 
the lesser officers—such as those who were 








to bear the candelabrum, the censers and 
the wafer—the acolytes who assisted at 
mass, the boys who were to repeat the 
Gradole, and the boys of lower rank who 
were to repeat the Alleluias. The clerks 
of Salisbury, without exception, wore 
black copes, except on double feasts, pro- 
Cessions, or at mass, when they affected 
silk. The regulator of the choir indicated 
the wishes of the precentor to the choir 
by waves of an ornamented staff—hence, 
perhaps, the marshal’s baton of the 
modern orchestral conductor. No canon 
or clerk of Salisbury was allowed to 
absent himself or leave the city, even 
for a night, without leave of the dean. 
On entering the choir, if to the east, 
the clerks of Salisbury were directed, 
“ad usum Sarum,” to bow; first to the 
altar, and then to the bishop ; if to the west, 
first to the altar, then to the dean. They 
bowed again twice on quitting the choir, 
and, indeed, never passed the altar without 
equal marks of reverence. 

The monuments of this “Lilly” of 
English cathedrals are of much interest. 
Though not so rich in old tombs as 
many other English shrines, Salisbury pos- 
sesses several very precious relics. Fore- 
most among the more venerable, and 
cruelly marked by Time’s hard knuckles, 
comes a rude effigy lapped in chain 
armour, with surcoat, long kite-shaped 
shield, and broad massive sword. ‘This 
cross-legged figure is supposed to be the 
effigy of William Longsword, eldest son 
of the first great earl and Ela his 
countess. Matthew of Paris celebrates 
his venturous chivalry and pious wrath 
against the infidels, which ended in his 
falling at last under their keen flashing 
sabres, near Cairo, in 1250. 

A figure in prelatial robes, with staff and 
mitre, and a dragon at his feet, represents 
Bishop Joceline, King Stephen’s great 
enemy, whose body was removed as a 
sacred relic with that of Oswald, when 
old Sarum yielded up its treasures to the 
new building at Merrifeld. A border of 
scroll work and birds once enclosed the 
effigy of the bishop. 

A third altar tomb, crowned by an effigy 
in armour, was erected in memory of John 
de Montacute, younger son of William, 
first earl of Salisbury. The armour is half 
mail half chain, and of workmanlike con- 
struction, and the broad transverse belt is 
richly ornamented. On the nave side of 
this knightly tomb are shieldscrowded with 
mouldering armorial bearings, sunk in 
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quatrefoil panels. This brave gentleman 
fought in the thick at Cressy, and also 
served under the banner of Richard the 
Second, during his campaign against the 
Scots. In his will Sir John de Montacute 
desired to be buried either in Salisbury 
Cathedral, or, if he died at London, in St. 
Paul’s, near the font where he had been 
baptised. There was poetry even in those 
days. 

On this grand altar tomb of fine white 
alabaster, now bronzed by time, lies Robert, 
Lord Hungerford, obit. 1459, wrapped in 
complete mail, a costly collar of 8.8. 
round his stony neck, his sword and 
dagger at his belt, his hands closed in 
eternal supplication, his mailed feet rest- 
ing uponadog. This Hungerford served 
under the old Regent, Duke of Bedford, 
in France, in Falstaff’s time, and married 
Margaret the heiress of Botreux. His 
lady, who survived him, founded the 
solemn Hungerford chapel at the east end 
of the cathedral. 

An ominous blank altar tomb, without 
inscription or ornament, commemorates 
that unfortunate Charles, Lord Stourton, 
who, whether impetuous or wicked, was 
hanged in the market-place at Salisbury in 
March, 1656, for murdering, with the help 
of his four sons, his two obnoxious neigh- 
bours, Mr. Hartgill senior, and Mr. Hart- 
gill junior, and burying them afterwards 
fifteen feet deep. 

In the middle ages the Confraternity of 
Salisbury cathedral was a well-known one. 
The advantages which this privilege was 
supposed to convey may be estimated 
from the forms of admission. The candi- 
date, or some person accredited in his 
behalf, appeared in the chapter-house, and 
preferred his demand prostrate. Admis- 
sion being given by a regular vote, the 
suppliant was addressed in the following 
words, by the Dean, or received the 
formulary engrossed on parchment. “In 
the name of God, Amen. We, the Dean 
and Chapter of the Cathedral Church of 
Sarum, with the assent and consent of our 
brotherhood, receive you into our confra- 
ternity. We will, and grant, that you 
participate, as well in life as in death, in 
all the masses, prayers, fastings, vigils, 
and every other meritorious work, which 
may be performed by us and our brother- 
hood, the canons, vicars, and other minis- 
ters of this church, and its dependencies.” 
The candidate then rose, returned thanks, 
and respectfully saluted the dean and 
chapter. 


Such Gothic architecture as that of 
Salisbury has this peculiar distinguish- 
ing characteristic from Greek—that the 
one is horizontal in its tendency, the other 
vertical. The one is full of the repose 
of the level desert, and of Eastern 
calm, and delights in deep shadows and 
broad surfaces of light; the other is rest- 
less and aspiring; its character is drawn 
from the tree-top, growing up into the light, 
from the mountain peak, gilded by the sun. 
The Greek decorations delight in the human 
form, the Gothic in external nature ; the 
one in abstract beauty, the other in 
character and contrast; the one is stern, 
serious, and calmly beautiful, the other 
grotesque, vigorous, and earnest. 

The northern builder longed to raise 
pinnacles, that the clouds might wander 
round ; the southern delighted in the level 
roof, like a meadow in the sun, or the 
glassy sea in a summer noon. ‘The 
northern became, by degress, petty in 
detail, and lost, at last, all appreciation 
of calm beauty, grace, and quiet truth- 
fulness. The southern grew insipid with 
his ceaseless calm and rest, and recoiled 
at the exaggerated stare and energy of 
the Goth; the one was strong and power- 
ful, the other beautiful; the one active, the 
other passive; the one had more of the 
male, and the other of the female principle 
of art. 

Mr. Ruskin, who loves the grey cliffs of 
our old cathedral towers, round which 
the winds beat, and the wild birds float; 
those grey crags round which sculpture 
spreads, as the purple thyme blooms upon 
the rock, has given us, in his Sea Stories, 
an exquisite and highly-finished picture of 
such an old cathedral as Salisbury. He says, 
“Let us go together up the more retired 
street, at the end of which we can see the 
pinnacles of one of the towers, and then 
through the low, grey gateway, with its 
battlemented top and small lattice window 
in the centre, into the imner, private- 
looking road or close, where nothing goes 
but the carts of the tradesmen, who 
supply the bishop and the chapter, and 
where there are little shaven grass-plots, 
fenced in by neat rails, before old- 
fashioned groups of somewhat diminutive 
and excessively trim houses, with oriel 
and bay windows jutting out here and 
there, and deep wooden cornices, and 
eaves painted cream colour and white, and 
small porches to the doors in the shape of 
cockle-shells, or little, crooked, thick, 
| indescribable wooden gables, warped a 
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little on one side; and so forward till we 
come to larger houses, also old-fashioned, 
but of red brick, and with gardens behind 
them, and fruit walls which show here 
and there, among the nectarines, the 
vestiges of an old cloister arch or shaft, 
and looking in front on the cathedral 
square itself, laid out in rigid divisions of 
smooth grass and gravel walk, especially 
on the sunny side, where the canon’s 
children are walking with their nursery 
maids.” 

So one of the greatest of our word- 
painters has sketched the surroundings of 
Salisbury cathedral. 





A REBUKE. 


Way are you so sad? sing the birds, the little birds, 
All the sky is blue, 

We are in our branches, yonder are the herds, 
And the sun is on the dew ; . 

Everything is merry, sing the happy little birds, 
Everything but you! 

Fire is on the hearthstone, the ship is on the wave, 
Pretty eggs are in the nest, 

Yonder sits a mother smiling at a grave, 
With a baby at her breast ; 

And Christ was on the earth, and the sinner He forgave 

| Is with Him in His rest. 
We shall droop our wings, pipes the throstle on the 
tree : 

When everything is done, 

| Time unfurleth yours, that you soar eternally 

In the regions of the sun, 

| When our day is over, sings the blackbird in the 
18a, 

Yours is but begun ! 

| Then why are you so sad? warble all the little 

‘birds, 

While the sky is blue, 

Brooding over phantoms and vexing about words 
That never can be trae, 

Everything is merry, trill the happy, happy birds, 
Everything but you! : 


| WHAT HAPPENED IN MY STUDIO. 
A PAINTER’S GHOST STORY. 
IN TWO CHAPTERS. CHAPTER I. 


I passep a restless night. The feeling 
| uppermost in my mind was that I had 

allowed a man to leave the house in the 
| square who, I was more and more con- 
vinced, was there for some nefarious pur- 
| pose, and I blamed myself more than I 
| can express. 

At an early hour the next morning I 
started for town. ll the superstitious 
feelings of the previous night were dissi- 
pated by the sunshine and the fresh morn- 
ing air, and, as I neared the studio, I quite 
laughed at myself for the flights I had 
allowed my imagination to take. On 
arriving at the door, I met Middleton, 
who came from another direction; Dun- 





can, who lived at no great distance from 
the square, was already in his room. 
Asking Middleton to accompany me, I 
went in to Duncan, whose rooms, as I have 
already explained, were on the ground- 
floor. I thought it better to confess my 
oversight of the night before without delay, 
and to institute a careful search up-stairs, 
to ascertain if anything were missing. 

“T am afraid I did a very foolish thing 
last night,” I said; “I happened to look 
in here very late, and saw a man come 
down-stairs and go out of the door in 
rather a suspicious manner. Thinking he 
came from one of the upper rooms, I let 
him pass unquestioned. In fact, I was 
thrown off my guard by his very respect- 
able appearance; but I have since thought 
I ought to have ascertained the object of 
his visit. I want you both to see if there 
is anything missing in your rooms.” 

“There could not be from mine,” re- 
joined Middleton ; “for I locked the door 
and took away the key.” 

“Nor from mine,” added Duncan; “for 
I did the same. It must have been some 
one belonging to Howarth or Miss Rehden. 
It’sodd, too, forthey are both in thecountry ; 
and I don’t see why they should want to 
send any one here at that time of night. 
Besides,” he added, “ no one could get into 
their rooms, for I happen to have the keys 
in my desk. They asked me to take care 
of them when they left.” 

A sudden thought flashed through my 
mind as Duncan finished his sentence—the 
recollection of the door I had heard slam 
the previous night. 

“You must be wrong, one of you,” I 
answered; “ for I distinctly recollect hear- 
ing a heavy door slam upstairs, just before 
the mysterious stranger made his appear- 
ance. I know I locked my own door, and 
you say all the other doors were locked; but 
this could not have been the case, or, at 
any rate, if they were, the man must have 
had a key.” 

“Oh! that’s impossible,” rejoined Dun- 
can. ‘“ None of the doors have duplicate 
keys. If he had been in one of the rooms, 
he must have picked the lock. It certainly 
seems suspicious. What sort of a looking 
fellow was he?” 

“Well, that’s the provoking part of it ! 
He was such a deuced good-looking fellow 
that he excited no suspicion. He was per- 
fectly well dressed, had a most intellectual 
countenance, and the complete bearing of 
a gentleman. The only thing that spoiled 
his good looks was the loss of the sight of 
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one eye. He had what I should call a 


wall eye.” 

Duncan had been sitting in a listless posi- 
tion in an easy chair during the foregoing 
conversation, but at the mention of the 
wall eye he suddenly looked up. 

“That’s rather an odd coincidence,” 
he said. “Poor Heseltine; who died in your 
room, had what we always used to calla 
wall eye.” 

The words were spoken in a musing 
kind of tone, as if the speaker did not 
attach much importance to them; but 
they were no sooner uttered than I again 
felt that superstitious thrill which had 
come upon me so strongly the night 
before. Duncan went on as if he were 
intent on tracing some imaginary likeness 
between the mysterious visitor and the 
deceased artist. 

“Wiad he a beard and moustache P—a 
long, brown beard ? ” he asked. 

“Yes,” I answered, getting more and 
more astonished, “and a wonderfully 
taking, though mournful, countenance, 
and wore his hat pushed back off his fore- 
head.” 

Duncan rose from his chair, looked at me 
for a moment with a most peculiar expres- 


sion ; then, without a word, walked to the 
table and began turning over the leaves of 


a photograph album. I watched him in 
some surprise, with a dim kind of pre- 
science of what was to follow. He took a 
loose photograph from the book and came 
towards me. 

“‘ Did you ever see poor Heseltine?” he 
asked, holding out the photograph. 

“Never,” I replied, as I took it from 
him. The next moment I had staggered 
back into a chair as pale as a corpse. 
“Good God! Duncan,” I gasped; “ this is 
the man I met in the hall last night.” 

There was dead silence for a few 
moments; then Duncan said very com- 
posedly, 

“That’s impossible; for poor Heseltine 
has been dead two years. It’s an awfully 
queer thing, though ; for Heseltine was not 
an ordinary looking man, and he hadn’t a 
relation a bit like him. Who in the world 
could it have been ?” 

“Duncan,” I answered, very solemnly, 
“you may laugh at me, if you will; but I 
tell you distinctly that this is a portrait of 
the man I met in the hall last night ; there 
is no shadow of difference: features, ex- 
pression, character, are all exact. What it 
means, Heaven only knows; but I would 
swear to the man in any court of justice.” 





They were both impressed by my words 
and manner, though it was evident they 
still thought me under some delusion. 

“T declare,” said Middleton, “you begin 
to make me feel there is some truth in the 
report that the house is haunted.” 

“ Haunted !” I echoed. 

“Oh! yes,” said Duncan; “they have 
said that ever since poor Heseltine died— 
but that’s what they always say of a house 
where a murder, or suicide, or sudden death, 
has taken place. Don’t tell Miss Rehden,” 
he added, with a laugh, “ or she’ll be giving 
us notice to quit.” 

“Upon my word,” said Middleton, “‘ we 
ought not to be standing here without 
inquiring into the matter. Ghost or no 
ghost, it’s as well to examine the rooms.” 

Mechanically I followed them from the 
room. Although I could not expect to 
impress my companions with the feelings 
that filled my own breast, I could no 
longer doubt that one of those mysterious 
decrees of Providence, which bring us at 
times into communion with beings from 
another world, and concerning which I 
had previously been so sceptical, had 
actually taken place in this case. If I had 
ever seen either Heseltine or his portrait, 
my imagination might have played me 
this trick; but his features had been 
utterly unknown to me, and I was posi- 
tively convinced, though I failed to im- 
press this on my companions, that the 
man I had seen the previous night, and 
the person represented in the photograph, 
were one and the same. I was utterly 
confounded, and could with difficulty 
bring myself to speak, or even to think, of 
other subjects. What could have been 
the purport of this visitation? I could 
not believe that the appearance was pur- 
poseless, or for any idle end, and I longed 
to penetrate the mystery in which it was 
at present enveloped. I was so lost in 
thought that, for some minutes, I was 
regardless of the proceedings of my com- 
panions. 

They had loitered on the landing, and 
Duncan was talking. 

“You have never heard about the lost 
picture ?” he said. 

“ Never,” replied Middleton. 

“Oh! I thought every one in the house 
had heard about that.” 

“T have never heard it,” I interposed. 

“Ts it anything in connection with 
poor Heseltine ?” asked Middleton. 

“Well, yes, it is; a very important 
matter in connection with him. At least, 
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very important, as far as the family are 
concerned, as it is a loss of several hundred 
pounds to them.” 

“Tell us about it.” 

‘Why, it seems that at the time Heseltine 
died, he was at work on a very important 
picture. No one had seen it, for you know 
his peculiar feeling about showing his 
works before they were finished; and he 
was more than usually strict about this 
one. He had sold his previous picture for 
five hundred pounds, and he told his wife 
he quite hoped to get half as much again 
for the last, which was nearly completed. 
Strange to say, after his death the picture 
was not to be found. It was known that 
he had been working on it the previous 
day, for he mentioned having advanced it 
immensely, and that it was near comple- 
tion. I was the first to go into his room 
after the servant gave the alarm. The 
picture then on his easel was a portrait. 
I saw nothing of the subject picture he 
was engaged on. I locked the door myself, 
and, until the family arrived, I know no 
one entered the room; yet the picture 
was never found.” 

“ What a very odd thing!” 

“Yes, and a most annoying one into 
the bargain. The only explanation we 
could arrive at was, that Heseltine had 
himself sent the picture away somewhere, 
and that whoever had it was not honest 
enough to reveal the fact. Inquiries 
were made everywhere, advertisements 
inserted in the papers, and even rewards 
offered; but to no purpose. No trace of 
it has ever been discovered. If it should 
turn up now it would be a godsend to the 
family, for they have just lost a lot of 
money in that confounded bank fai:are 
the other day; and, heaven knows, they 
had little enough before, poor things ! ” 

“What a rascally thing of anybody to 
keep the picture under such circum- 
stances,” said Middleton. 

During the latter part of this conversa- 
tion | was fumbling with my key in the 
lock of the door, which I could not turn. 

“Why, what’s come to the lock?” I 
said. “I can’t turn the key.” 

“For the best of all reasons,” replied 
Duncan, advancing, and turning the handle. 
“It’s already unlocked.” 

. I stared at the door in amazement. 

“I declare I locked it last night,” I said, 
“and took the key away with me.” 

“Tl tell you what it is,” rejoined 
Duncan; “the less you say about your 
last night’s proceedings the better. It’s 





more and more evident to me that you had 
been dining out, and I’m not quite sure 
you have recovered from the effects yet.” 

Before he had finished the sentence I 
had crossed the room, and was standing 
in amazement before the old oak press. 

“What's the matter now?” asked 
Duncan, seeing my look of astonishment. 

“ What in the name of Heaven does it 
all mean?” I gasped. “I declare that 
press was shut and locked when I left last 
night. I know it was; forI wanted to get 
something out of it, and couldn’t find the 
key; now, here is the key in the lock, and 
the door open.” 

*“ Come, come, that’s too much! Confess, 
at once, that you had exceeded your usual 
quantum last night. It’s evident, old man, 
that you don’t quite know what happened.” 

I thought he seriously believed what he 
said, although he knew me to be one of 
the most abstemious men living. I felt 
really annoyed. 

“Duncan,” I rejoined, “I never was 
more serious in my life. I never was more 
clear-headed than I was last night. I 
remember, distinctly, every circumstance 
that occurred, to the minutest particular. 
There is something more in this than you 
seem to imagine, something which im- 
presses me more than I have the power to 
express. I wish to Heaven that I could 
induce you to consider the matter in a 
serious light.” 

Middleton had gone into his own room. 

Duncan turned and shut the door, and 
then sat down on the sofa with a more 
serious face than before. 

“The fact is,” he answered, “I do 
regard this in a more serious light than 
you imagine; only, as you and | are the 
persons chiefly implicated, I don’t wish to 
alarm the house. I was impressed with 
your face and manner when. you looked at 
the photograph, and your description of 
the person you saw is so exactly that of 
poor Heseltine, that, whoever it was, it 
amounts to more than a coincidence. I 
can’t attempt to explain it; but it makes me 
feel anything but comfortable, I can assure 
you. Have you made up your mind what 
to do?” 

* What can be done? The figure, what- 
ever it was, took no notice of me, and, 
with the exception of this open cabinet, it 
has left no results.” 

“What is the day of the month?” 
Duncan suddenly asked. 

“The 20th. What has that to do 
with it?” 
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Duncan turned pale. 

“This is the very day he died,” he said, 
in a low tone, “and on this very sofa. It 
was here I found him, lying with his head 
on one side, and with quite a peaceful 
smile on his lips.” 

“ Duncan,” I said, after a few minutes’ 
reflection, “will you come here with me 
to-night? The thing may be all a delusion ; 
some strange, inexplicable coincidence, and 
flight of fancy; but still I feel it a sort of 
duty to try and solve the mystery.” 

“ Unfortunately, it is impossible. I must 
go to Folkestone this afternoon, as I have 
to meet a man there this evening—a very 
particular appointment about a church 
window—before he goes abroad. Stay, 
though,” he added, “it would be possible 
for me to come back by a late train. On 
second thoughts, I would rather not stay 
there the night. Give me a Bradshaw.” 

I handed him the required book. While 
he was looking over it, Middleton returned. 
He said he had been all over the upper 
floors: the rooms were every one locked, 
and there was no sign of any one haying 
been there the previous night. 

“Your imagination must have been 
playing you a trick,” he said. “Still it 
was an odd thing about the photograph.” 

Duncan left the room, taking the book 
with him, “TI’ll see you again by-and-by,” 
he said, as he departed. 

Middleton stayed to help me replace the 
picture which had slipped out of its frame 
the night before. Half an hour after, we 
were all busy at our respective tasks, and 
had to a certain extent banished from our 
minds the strange event which had hap- 
pened the night before. 

Later in the day, Duncan came in to me 
again. 

“T’ll tell you what I have decided on,” 
he said. “I.cannot help thinking that 
this mysterious affair, coming at such a 
time, and when the family are in such 
need, has something to do with the lost 
picture. I don’t know why, but it 
amounts almost to a conviction. I’ve 
made up my mind to come back to-night, 
and will join you here if you will come. 
If nothing more happens, I think we 
may safely conclude that it is some 
delusion. Are you certain you never saw 
that photograph of poor Heseltine, when 
looking over my book ? ” 

“T am quite positive I never saw it, for 
I never looked into your book; in fact I 
never knew you had one in your room. I 
am equally certain I never saw anyone 





like the figure I met in the hall, for it 
impressed me deeply. Had I seen him or 
his picture before, I must have remem- 
bered it. What time shall you be back 
to-night ?” 

“] find there is a train which will 
bring me to Charing Cross at 10°35. If 
it is in decent time I ought to be here by 
eleven o’clock. I suppose you won’t care 
to be inside alone. Will you meet me at 
the door, say at eleven, sharp ?” 

I reflected a few minutes. 

“T don’t wish to lay claim to any extra- 
ordinary amount of pluck,” I said, “and 
if I consulted my inclination, I should 
propose to meet you at the door; but 
really, even after all that has occurred, 
it seems to me too absurd to think that I 
should be afraid to enter the house for 
fear of ghosts. If it is really a super- 
natural appearance, which I can hardly 
bring myself to believe, it is sent with 
some object, and I don’t see why one 
should shirk it. I shall employ myself 
in my room until you come, and when 
you knock I will let you in. We can keep 
a light burning in the hall.” 

“You need not take the trouble to come 
down; I can let myself in with the latch 
key. It’s as well to mention this,” he 
added, with a feeble smile, “for if I came 
upon you unawares, you might take me 
for the ghost, and do me some bodily 
injury.” 

“No fear of that, old man; you are not 
a bit alike, so you may consider yourself 
safe for the present. Well, then, at eleven, 
or thereabout, I shall look for you. Be as 
early as you can,” I added. 

“Trust me for that; at present my 
feeling is one of intense curiosity. What it 
will be by-and-by, I won’t venture to say.” 

He left me, and I went on working 
for the rest of the day in a tolerably 
equable frame of mind. Towards evening, 
however, I must confess that a feeling of 
nervousness caine over me, and I thought, 
after all, that the arrangement I had made 
was rather unwise. Even supposing the 
whole thing to have been a delusion, still, 
with my nerves in their present excited 
state, my imagination might play me such 
a trick as to produce the most disastrous 
consequences. I began to repent, but there 
was now no help for it; besides, if there 
were any object in this appearance—and 
I could not bring myself to believe the 
contrary—it was manifestly my duty not 
to shirk the task of endeavouring to dis- 
cover it. 
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I left my studio early, intending to go 
home to dinner, and return late in the 
evening. When I got out into the busy 
streets, I was again almost inclined to 
laugh at myself, for my superstitious 
fancies. The matter-of-fact people moving 
about the streets, the children playing in 
the square, the passing cabs, the gay 
shops, seemed to render the idea of any 
supernatural visitant so supremely absurd, 
that I almost regretted any arrangement 
had been made for my return. 

When I returned to the square, at about 
half-past nine, the lamps were lit, and the 
partial darkness of a fine summer night 
had settled softly over the great city. I 
lingered a few minutes on the door-step, 
to finish my cigar in the cool air, so 
refreshing after the heat of the long 
summer day. 

There was a deep orange glow still 
lingering in the north-western sky, and 
the last low twitter of the birds among 
the trees in the square came softly to the 
ear. All was so peaceful around, that I 
could hardly believe in the object which 
had brought me back at this hour. It 
seemed like a dream, and I was almost 
disposed to adopt the old insane plan of 


pinching myself, to ascertain whether I 
was awake or not. 
I turned to goin. As I did so, Holmes, 


the square keeper, came in sight. I knew 
it was just about the time for his departure, 
| and I concluded he was on his way home. 
| The fancy came into my mind that | should 
like to have him within call. 

“Good evening, Holmes,” I said, “I 
suppose you’re just about thinking of 
getting home? ” 

“Yes, sir, I’ve had pretty nearly 
enough of it for one day. Tiring work being 
on your feet so many hours, I can tell you.” 

“IT suppose it is. I hardly like to make 
the request, but I’ve a particular reason 
for asking you to remain later to-night. 
I can give you a glass of beer if you'll step 
in. I expect Mr. Duncan here at eleven, 
and we shall not want you to stay many 
minutes after that.” 

“Of course if it’s any convenience to 
you, sir, I shall be very glad to stop, but 
I hope there’s nothing wrong.” 

“No, all I want you to do is to remain 
near the door, and watch carefully who 
comes in and out.” 

“ Very good, sir.” 

Holmes looked surprised, but as I did 
not volunteer any further information, he 
made no remark. 





I opened the door and we went in. I 
am compelled to confess that it was a 
relief to me to have Holmes with me. 
The matches were on the mantelpiece as 
usual, and having obtained a light, we 
went upstairs. 1 supplied Holmes with 
his beer, and we spent half-an-hour in 
talking over the various pictures in my 
room, which Holmes inspected by the dim 
light of my reading lamp; the gas in my 
studio, according to my custom in summer, 
being disconnected. 

When Holmes left for his post out- 
side the house, I sat down to write 
some letters. I had been considerably re- 
assured by his presence, and had, to a 
great extent, banished those vague super- 
stitious feelings which had previously per- 
vaded my mind. The last ray of daylight 
had now disappeared from the western 
sky. The lower part of my window was 
covered with the conventional green baize, 
but looking out above this, I saw the stars 
shining brightly, and the dim lustre of the 
moon just beginning to touch the chimneys 
on the further side of the square. My 
lamp was hardly sufficient to light the 
whole room distinctly, still there was light 
enough to discern the various objects with- 
out much difficulty. 

My letters were of importance. The 
contents so completely absorbed me that I 
lost all consciousness of the lapse of time, 
and suddenly started on hearing a neigh- 
bouring clock strike eleven. I could hardly 
believe it possible, and I took out my 
watch to see if I had not been mistaken. 
No; it was really eleven, and I reflected, 
with a certain amount of satisfaction, 
that I should not in all probability be 
alone many minutes longer. As I sat 
at my writing table my back was to- 
wards the door, and the old cabinet was 
also behind me on the other side. I 
had one more letter to write, and was 
just dipping my pen in the ink, when a 
slight noise behind me caused me to look 
round, . 

In an instant the blood rushed to my 
heart in one wild flood. I started from 
my chair, and, grasping the edge of the 
table, stood leaning against it, quivering 
in every limb. 

Close in front of the cabinet stood the 
figure of the previous night. Its hand 
was on the key, which it turned with a 
quick firm motion, and threw open the 
door. Without pausing a moment it then 
walked towards the door of the room. In 
another second it would be gone. 
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“In the name of God,” I gasped, “ tell 
me what you wish.” 

It stopped suddenly, as if arrested by 
the sound, then turned as it had done on 
the previous night, and looked fixedly at 
me. Then it approached. 

I felt like one turned to stone. Yet in- 
voluntarily I recoiled. Tt seemed to detect 
the motion, and stopped with what seemed 
a half reproachful expression. Then its 
left hand was raised, and it pointed 
towards the cabinet. 

In vain I tried to articulate. 
attempt to describe what I felt! 
desperate effort I recovered myself. 

“ The cabinet ?” I again gasped out. 

The mild melancholy face seemed almost 
lit with a smile; the head was bowed in 
response ; then the figure turned, and 
slowly passed out at the door. 


In vain I 
By a 


When Duncan arrived at ten minutes 
past eleven, his train having been delayed, 
he found me stretched on the floor of the 
studio in a deep swoon. He happened to 
have some brandy in his travelling flask, 
and by a judicious administration of this, 
together with a plentiful application of 
cold water, which he found in the room, 
he presently brought me to my senses. 
The condition in which he had found me, 








and my wild look of alarm when [I recalled 
what I had witnessed, were quite sufficient | 
to assure him that something serious had 

happened, but it was some time before I | 
grew sufficiently calm to describe what | 
had seen. I was yet too weak to take the 

initiative, but as soon as Duncan heard 
my recital he moved instinctively towards 
the cabinet, and, by the aid of my lamp, 
began searching the interior, while I sat 
watching him with intense anxiety. His 
search, however, was in vain. The inside 
of the cupboard, the drawers and smaller 
recesses were stbjected to the most severe 
scrutiny, but without effect. 

A keen sense of disappointment stole 
over me as I watched his fruitless efforts ; 
yet, so convinced was I that something 
connected with that cabinet had been the 
cause of the ghostly visitation of the last 
two nights, that my impatience overcame 
the bodily weakness consequent upon the 
shock I had experienced. I rose hastily 
from my chair, and snatching the lamp from 
Duncan, commenced a careful scrutiny 
on my own account. 

Not a word was uttered while I pursued 
mysearch. Duncan stood by, conscious that 
he had himself explored every crack and 





cranny with the utmost care, and with an 
expression in his face which indicated the 
hopelessness of any further search. Still 
I went on, urged by an impulse which 
was perfectly irresistible, examining the 
same places over and over again, and 
passing my hand over every portion in the 
hope of discovering some secret spring or 
slide. At length Duncan said, “ It is use- 
less; there is positively nothing there.” I 
did not reply. I could not. The sense of 
disappointment was still so strong, and the 
perfect conviction that something yet re- 
mained to be discovered. At length I also 
felt that it was useless to pursue the search 
any further, and I turned away. 

As I withdrew my eyes from the upper 
compartment, a sudden thought flashed 
into my mind. I still held the lamp so 
high that all the inside of the cupboard 
was visible, and at this moment it occurred 
to me that the colour of the panel at the 
back was not the same as at the sides. 
Hastily thrusting in my hand, I again 
passed it carefully over the panel, and 
with a thrill of anxious expectation felt 
that there was a space of scarcely more 
than a quarter of an inch between it and 
the top of the cupboard. With some diffi- 
culty | inserted the point of my finger and 
pulled it forward. It fell flat before me, 
an exquisite work of art, painted on panel, 
placed so that it might not be seen, at the 
back of the cupboard, face inwards, and 
fitting the space almost exactly. A great 
cry of delight broke from us both as we 
held it with trembling hands to the light. 

It was the Lost Picture ! 


THE VAGABONDS OF NORWAY. 

Or late, many persons, especially sports- 
men, have chosen Norway as a_ place 
wherein to spend their seasonable holiday, 
but few know anything about a nomadic 
race, that spreads itself over the whole 
country, unless, indeed, at the time we are 
writing, it has entirely faded out. This 
race, which is called “ Tater ”’—not to be 
confounded with “ Tatar ”—seems to have 
been a branch of the gipsy people; it is 
clearly of Oriental origin, and it talks a 
language, termed, like that of more southern 
gipsies, ‘‘ Rommani.” 

The knowledge of the Norwegians 
themselves respecting these shifting and 
shiftless neighbours, might be compared 
to a Londoner’s perception of the houses 
opposite to his own, during the prevalence 
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of a tolerably dense fog. They were 
aware of their existence, and they some- 
times came into contact with them; but 
they never arrived at anything beyond a 
mere outline of their ways and manners, 
till within the last thirty years. 

In 1847, however, a theological student, 
Eilert Sundt, taking a tour through 
Western Norway, learned so much about 
the mysterious wanderers, that he thought 
he would like to know more. He made 
enquiries among the peasants, in various 
districts; he visited the prisons, where 
much information was obtained; and as 
his zeal assumed something of a missionary 
character, and he was animated to raise 
the outcasts from their wretched condition, 
he at last acquired so great a mass of 
knowledge, that the Government made him 
a sort of commissioner over everything 
connected with “‘ Fants””—a term, includ- 
ing vagrants in general, without particular 
distinction of the Taters. The results of 
his investigations and studies, in the 
course of which he had completely 
mastered the Rommani language, were 
published in a large book at the Govern- 
ment expense; but they were given to the 
public in a smaller compass, and in the 
German language, by Herr von Etzel, 
about four years ago. To Kilert Sundt 
ultimately, to Herr von Etzel proximately, 
is the outer-world indebted for all that is 
known about the Vagabonds of Norway. 

Great was the astonishment of some 
twenty newly-baptised Taters, when, 
assembled together for their “first com- 
munion,” they heard Eilert Sundt read 
the parable of the Prodigal Son, in the 
Rommani language. This language had 
been the stronghold which had enabled 
them to resist all foreign incursions, and 
even a partial communication to outsiders 
had been treated as a capital offence. In 
the land of the stranger, where they had 
dwelt for centuries as a separate people, 
it had been to them of infinite service, 
allowing them to converse aloud with 
each other, in the presence of the un- 
initiated, who could not in the least divine 
the meaning of what they heard. Some- 
times under the roof, and even the nose of 
a simple Norwegian, who had afforded 
them hospitality on a stormy winter's 
night, they could discuss, in full detail, 
how the house which sheltered them 
could most conveniently be robbed, with- 
out awaking a shadow of suspicion in the 
mind of their host. Sometimes, too, they 
would address a benefactor in a manner 





which seemed to imply a gratitude that 
almost descended into servility, uttering, 
all the while, the heaviest imprecations 
against their alien oppressor. For it was 
not a weakness of the Taters to allow 
their countenances to betray a secret, 
which they would not trust to their 
tongues. The art of smiling, and murder- 
ing while they smiled, they had brought 
to perfection, and excelled even the great 
William the Silent in that talent for saying 
one thing, while meaning another. 

Now, in spite of all quasi-masonic pre- 
cautions, here was a Christian pastor, who 
discoursed fluently in classical Rommani, 
before a critical congregation. How was 
this possible? One shrewd old Tater 
indulged in the hypothesis that there was 
a certain Eilert Sundt, originally sprung 
from the chosen (or rejected people) who 
had flourished greatly at Christiania. 

In the case of Eilert Sundt two results 
were clearly possible. He might have 
been torn to pieces, even by his own 
converts, or he might gain an ascendancy 
over them by his unexpected exhibition of 
unprecedented smartness. Fortunately 
for himself, and information-seeking man- 
kind, the latter result was attained. The 
Taters were overawed. They looked at 
him as the spirits in the Hall of Ahrimanes 
looked at Manfred, and acknowledged 
that they had met their match. The 
great secret was broken, so there was no 
reason to be careful about petty mysteries. 
Kilert Sundt might ask what questions he 
pleased with the fair chance of an answer. 

Fortune favours the bold, and Eilert, 
who had acquired his knowledge of Rom- 
mani under great difficulties, was fortunate 
enough to find in some prisoner a remark- 
ably intelligent and learned Tater, who was 
able to tell him what he could not readily 
have learned elsewhere. Through the in- 
fluence of circumstances, the Tater proper 
has degenerated, and a specimen of the 
genuine article is not every day to be 
found. .But the erudite prisoner, who was 
baptised during his incarceration, and 
became respectable, with the new name 
Frederick Larsen, was an admirably 
qualified instructor. He had been the 
constant companion of his old grand- 
father, a grey-headed chief, who had lived 
in the old orthodox way, and, after having 
completed his hundredth year, had, after 
the orthodox fashion, terminated a life of 
which he was weary, by leaping into a 
torrent. Also, on the decease of this good 
old man he had become a chief himself. 
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Such a teacher was not to be hastily 
despised, and, it may be added, Larsen’s 
communications, however incredible they 
might seem, never lost their value through 
the evidence of other witnesses. 

From Frederick Larsen the remarkable 
fact was learned that the Taters have an 
independent mythology, consisting mainly 
in a worship of the moon. Previously it 
had been supposed that they were content 
with a primitive Hobbism, accommodating 
things to the particular Leviathan within 
whose reach they might chance to fall. To 
the rite of baptism they were so much at- 
tached that they even tried to procure the 
successive baptism of a child in different 
churches, hoping that on each occasion 
god-fatherly gifts would be bestowed, 
confident, too, that a certificate of baptism 
was useful as a sort of passport indangerous 
districts. Their relatives in other lands 
had treated the saints of the Roman and 
Greek church with the most touching 
respect, and had even complied with the 
more exigent requisitions of Islam. Hence 
the whole body has been exposed to satire. 
The Wallachians say, that the gipsies once 
built a church with bacon, their favourite 
viand, and that the dogs ate it up during 
the night. The Norwegian peasant is not 
so good-humoured. Hating the Asiatics, 
who had intruded among the fair-haired 
people, he insisted that they worshipped 
the Evil One. Nay, out of this opinion a 
local Faust-legend arose. A female Tater, 
it is said, who had attached the hearts of 
nine children and made of them a present 
to the devil, struck a bargain according to 
which she might do whatever she pleased, 
and enjoy herself to the full extent 
during her mortal career, on the condition 
that, after death, she would become the 
property of her malignant benefactor. 

Of the real religion of the Taters nothing 
whatever seems to have been known to the 
outer-world, before the secrets of his race 
were revealed by Larsen to Hilert Sundt. 
Now we are aware that the central 
figure in their mythological system was 
Dundra, the son of the “Baro Devel” 
(Great God), who was sent by his father 
to the Taters, who had not then left their 
proper home, the city Asas in Assaria, 
wherever that might be. The mission of 
Dundra, who assumed the human form, 
was to make known to the Taters the 
scret code of laws that prevails among 
them to this day. The good work having 
been accomplished, and the laws having 


been written down in a book, he quitted 


the earth, and with the new name Alakos, 
by which he has since been called, esta- 
blished himself in the moon. This seems 
to be the orthodox creed, but it is held by 
some that the departure of Dundra from 
the earth was not involuntary, inasmuch 
as he shared the common lot of the Taters 
in being driven from Assas by the Turks, 
and was even wounded in the battle which 
preceded their flight. All, however, are 
agreed that Alakos is the best friend and 
protector of the Taters, in their conflicts 
with their numerous enemies, and that 
some day he will lead them to victory, 
and restore them to their proper home. At 
present he is beset by hostile demons, who 
attempt to drive him out of the moon, and 
when the luminary is on the wane it is a 
sign that they are getting rather the best 
of it. But he makes good use of his sword 
and spear, and beats back the intruders, 
the joyful event being certified by the | 
appearance of the new moon, and its 
increase till the time when the full face of 
Alakos beams upon his children, and | 
these, falling upon their knees, glorify his | 
victory. 

At the first glance, Dundra’s history 
may look like a corruption of Christianity ; 
_but the Taters, though for worldly pur- 
| poses they may comply with ecclesiastical 
usages, have no real sympathy with Chris- 
| tians. On the contrary, the Redeemer, 
, whom they call “Gern,” is one of the 
adversaries with whom Alakos has to con- 
tend. A belief in the incarnation of the 
Deity is common to many systems among 
the Aryan peoples. 

The Taters of Norway, of Sweden, and 
of Russia have each a supreme chief, who 
keeps in his possession a small image, 
carved in stone, representing Alakos as a 
man, standing upright, with a pen in one 
hand and a sword in the other. About 
Midsummer, the three divisions, each with 
its chief, meet together in one of the three 
countries, each of the three chiefs being 
president by rotation. On these occasions 
images of Alakos are set up, while a wild 
hymn is sung, after the termination of 
which the president delivers an address 
and gives his blessing to the assembly. 
Newly-married couples appear now before 
the images to receive a special benediction, 
for which they give a fee to the president ; 
and children are formally named for the 
first time. If they have been already bap- 
tised, the Christian rite is set at nought, 
and they are newly consecrated in the name 
of Alakos. The whole solemnity ends with 
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a sumptuous banquet, at which brandy 
and bacon are freely consumed. 

We have written in the present tense, 
but it is doubtful whether the worship of 
Alakos is now to be found, in the perfect 
state which we have just described. Ever 
to the oldest Taters the great Moon-god 
seems to have a figure of the past, though 
his might was acknowledged in 1833, 
when the circumstance that, while many 
Norwegians fell victims to the cholera, not 
a single Tater perished, was ascribed to 
his protection of the chosen race. 

That the Taters, regardless as they are of 
the laws of the people among whom they re- 
side, are strongly bound together by a code 
of their own, there seems to be nodoubt. By 
matrimonial fidelity they are as honourably 
distinguished as the gipsies in other lands. 
The maintenance of purity of blood is also 
strictly enjoyed, and, according to the 
ancient laws of the Taters, a woman of 
the race, who was even married to one of 
the white men, whether he was rich or 
poor, high or low, was burned at the stake. 
A man who trespassed in an analogous 
manner was less severely treated. With 
a gag in his mouth, and his hands fastened 
behind his back, he was compelled to stand 
in a state of nudity, surrounded by a 
picked body of his fellows, who passed 
| sentence upon hiza. This done, the circle 
of the judges opened, and the offender was 
driven away with whips, by any women 
| that chanced to be present, and was con- 
sidered an alien for ever. 

In spite of all precautions, the identity 
of the Tater race is preserved with dif_i- 
culty, and the union of. its members is 
every day growing weaker. The frequent 
imprisonment to which they are subject 
brings them into contact with vagabonds 
belonging to another stock, and they are 
particularly liable to be commingled with 
a nomadic body called the Skéiers, who 
are classed with them by the Norwegian 
peasants, under the common name “Fant,” 
generally follow itinerant trades, and talk 
a jargon, composed of the slang of all 
nations called “Ro di,” which is totally 
distinct from the Rommani. Of old there 
was the deepest hatred between the Taters, 
who trace their origin from the ancient 
land Assaria, and the Skéiers, who are 


deducible from anywhere or nowhere; | 


but, both being vagabonds alike, fell into 
the same common trouble, and nothing 
tends more to make friends than a common 
enemy. 

Maternal affection appears to be very 





strong among the Tater women, and from 
the researches of Hilert Sundt, we get a 
pretty picture of the career of an imaginary 
young bride and mother. Early marriages, 
as with Asiatics generally, are usual, and 
we may suppose the case of a girl, whom 
we should reckon almost a child, espousing 
a lad not much older than herself. When, 
after a short courtship, they have been 
formally married before theimage of Alakos, 
the bridegroom expresses his thankfulness 
to his father-in-law by presenting him 
with a bottle of brandy, and a dance of 
the whole assembled horde, licentious 
after a fashion of its own, but not in the 
least resembling the French can-can, 
immediately ensues. The young couple 
have now to begin life, furnished with no 
other capital than a large stock of audacity 
and courage, which are first employed to 
obtain possession of a horse and the 
appurtenances necessary to a wandering 
life. We may imagine them for some 
time, during the warm summer days, 
wandering about happily enough, and in 
the enjoyment of their vagabond freedom, 
looking down with compassionate con- 
tempt on the hard-working Norwegian 
peasant and his assistant labourers. But 
a felicity of this exceptional kind is too 
bright to last. The very endeavours to 
obtain a horse by some means or other 
have led to the arrest of the husband, who 
is sentenced to pass many years in a House 
of Correction, and the young wife, about 
to become a mother, wanders on alone. 
Winter comes on, tramping becomes 
difficult, and the Norwegian peasant 
women are sufficiently moved with com- 
passion to grant the wanderer a meal by 
day, and a lodging somewhere for a night, 
and at last two lodgers instead of one, a 
mother and her infant, are found in the 
placeof rest. The hostess isgood-humoured 
and parts with a few rags to clothe the 
little stranger, and is also induced to give 
a band or some cords that the child may 
be properly fastened to its mother’s back. 
Bearing the beloved burden, the Tater 
trudges on from house to house, her 
natural proficiency in the eloquence proper 
to mendicity being raised to its highest 
point of effectiveness by the baby’s cries, and 
contrives to continue existence, until her 
husband’s term of captivity has expired, or 
has been ingeniously shortened, and then 
proceeds to meet him at an appointed spot, 
leading the child, who, too big to be 
¢arried, now toddles. Great joy on all 
sides is the result of the meeting, and the 
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ultimate result of many such meetings and 
partings in the course of a somewhat long 
life, is a large growing family; and as 
want sharpens wit, the intellectual activity 
of the mother, no longer young, receives 
an abnormal development. She begs, she 
utters prophesies, and falsehoods of other 
kinds; she cheats, and she steals, and she 
bewitches, or rather pretends so to do, 
heedless of snow and rain, defying harsh- 
ness and contempt. The only end is to 
get sustenance for her children, and that 
end attained all means are indifferent. 
Let it not be supposed that these bantlings, 
for whom so much is undergone, are in 
any way spoiled; the boxes on the ear are 
far more numerous than the caresses 
bestowed upon them by their mothers. It 
is only when some one tries to take them 
away that the maternal affection is dis- 
played in all its force. Good Christians 
frequently feel it their duty to rescue the 
little vagrants from their disreputable 
mother, and place them in some sort of 
Reformatory. They must not fancy that 
their task is over, when the child is placed 
within the precincts of possible ameliora- 
tion. The bereaved mother hovers about 


the walls, and, in a language intelligible 


to none but her offspring, so pertina- 
ciously denounces the oflicious philan- 
thropist, that the children become con- 
vinced by her eloquence, and think 
themselves lucky if they can escape the 
abode of benevolence, and return to their old 
allowance of maternal cuffs and shakings. 
Whether the intense love of the Tater 
women for their children meets with a 
grateful return seems to be very doubtful. 
Indeed, there is a widely-diffused belief 
that the custom of putting the aged to 
death is among Tater usages. Thus, a 
Norwegian peasant stated to Eilert Sundt, 
that on one occasion, when a horde of 
Taters had found shelter in his father’s 
premises, a very old woman was heard 
sobbing and groaning during the night; 
and that one of the others, on being ques- 
tioned as to the reason of this display of 
grief, had simply answered that she was 
their eldest living ancestress, and that she 
knew that she had reached her last day. 
This statement admits of various interpre- 
tations, and other cases might be equally 
explained away. The old lady might 
simply mean that she was aware of the 
approach of death, without implying any 
dread of unseemly acceleration. The 
Taters themselves rebut this charge of 
habitual matricide; but they admit that 





the aged among them are given to commit 
suicide, as a means of escaping from the 
miseries of life. 

A peculiarity among this nomadic 
people is an elaborate system of signals, 
by means of which the comparatively few 
families of which it is composed, however 
scattered about the country, can always 
be assembled together. When a body of 
them, wandering through a district, come 
to a cross-way, they lay three twigs of fir 
on the right side of the road along which 
they proceed, securing their fixity by a 
stone. The ordinary passers-by take no 
notice of the “ patoon” (as the signal is 
called), but it is at once recognised and 
understood by the initiated, and is found 
excessively useful to those of the race who 
have just escaped from prison, and wish to 
rejoin their associates. In the winter, a 
mark in the snow, made with a whip 
and resembling a tied-up sack, answers a 
similar purpose. 

The strong feeling of fraternity that 
exists among the Taters is productive of 
furious quarrels. An outsider may express 
his contempt for them with impunity, but 
the slightest insult from the lips of a 
brother provokes a desire for satisfaction, 
and a fight ensues. The chief weapon, 
called the “ Tjirkin,” is apparently a whip, 
and can be used as one; but it has pecu- 
liarities which are concealed from the eyes 
of the uninitiated by a case of linen or 
skin: its length is about that of a walking- 
stick, and it is generally made of a cane, 
with a leaden knob at eachend. It is held 
in the middle, and is whirled round, pass- 
ing from one hand to the other as the 
exigencies require, its manipulation being 
exceedingly like that of the Irish shille- 
lagh, and it even frequently leads to a 
“faction fight.” But there is also a more 
civilised duel fought with pocket-knives, 
by two men fastened to each other by a 
thong attached to the waist. A combat 
of this description furnished a subject to 
the Swedish sculptor, Mollins. It is a law 
of the Taters that with the termination of 
the duel all animosity ceases; and there 
never has been an instance of a man, 
worsted and wounded in the conflict, be- 
traying his victorious antagonist to the 
police. 

The Taters enjoy a high reputation as 
healers of cattle diseases, and, generally, 
they are rather dignified in their professed 
avocations, despising the trades pursued 
by less exclusive nomads. Their fastidious- 
ness, however, does not exclude the work 
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| ally broken one of its legs. 


of what we call a knacker; and this is the 
more fortunate, as in many districts of 
Norway the peasants have an uncon- 
querable aversion to meddling with 
dead animals. Even the removal of 
the hide from an ox is regarded with 
abomination. Great then, was, on one 
occasion, the unadmiring surprise, when a 
party of dexterous Taters came to the 
assistance of a peasant, who desired the 
death of a young horse, that had accident- 
Neither the 
peasant nor any one of his neighbours 
was equal to the required operation : but 


| the Taters, having stipulated that part of 


their payment should consist of a bottle of 
brandy, went to work without scruple. 


|| When the horse had been duly killed, they 
| cut from the body a choice morsel, which 


they roasted on a fire made for the occa- 


| sion, and then ate, drank, and made merry, 


to the infinite disgust of all beholders. 
The repast finished, the head of the party 
gracefully expressed to his host a wish, that 
when he again came that way, he might 
have to slaughter an equally fine, fat horse, 
under similar circumstances. 

Where the profession of a knacker is 
deemed aristocratic, it seems hard to guess 
what would be considered vulgar. In- 
formation is not wanting as to this point. 
Among the nomads of Norway the knacker 
looks down upon the tinker and the knife- 
grinder, and all of them despise the— 
chimney-sweep. 
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CHAPTER XLYIII. THE DAY BEFORE THE 
WEDDING. 


Tue day before the three weddings 
arrives, and all things remain very smooth 
on the surface. Mr. Clement Graham has 
not strung his noble soul up to the point 


| of telling the Forests, or letting the 


Forests suspect that he designs to rob 
them of that priceless boon, Charlotte. 
She has tried all her arts upon him, to 
induce him to do this, for, in spite of her 
vanity, she knows that the Forests will 
relinquish her without hesitation. She 
has tried wheedling, she has tried covert 
sneers at vacillation, she has tried loving 
huffiness; and all have failed. Clement 
Graham will eat dirt freely enough, but 
he will eat it at his own time, and in his 
own way. He will not be hurried. He 





will have as little as possible of the 
excitement and scenic effects which will 
be produced immediately his change of 
determination is known in the family. In 
the meantime all he asks is “love and 
peace,” and he gets plenty of both, for 
Charlotte can feign most admirably. 

But on this last day, before the three 
happy pairs are to be united, Miss Grange 
becomes just a little more anxious and 
exacting than she has ever shown herself to 
be before. That she will beled to the altar 
seems to be a fixed certainty, but then it 
is tantalising—even to Charlotte Grange— 
not to know by which man she will be led 
there. ‘ He can’t mean to let things take 
their course, until we all stand before the 
altar, and then announce the change in 
the programme, surely?” she asks of 
herself, as she rises from her bed very 
early this morning, ‘“‘and yet, if he doesn’t 
take me away to-day I shall feel compelled 
to go on, as the Forests expect me to go 
on, for I won’t be left in the lurch by both 
men.” 

It happens that Frank comes upon the 
scene very prematurely, as she thinks, this 
day. In spite of her normal placidity, 
she is too much excited by the harassing 
uncertainty of her position, to be able to 
bestow that amount of attention upon him 
which is necessary in order to keep him in 
a state of unsuspicion. It is difficult even 
for her to respond to Frank’s remarks 
relative to what they will do, and where 
they will go on their wedding tour, when 
she is expecting anxiously to be married 
to another man. She tries to pass off her 
pre-occupation, and watchfulness, as the 
effects of certain doubts and fears she is 
entertaining relative to her packing and 
her dresses. 

“T feel that instead of staying here 
talking to you, Frank, I ought to be 
upstairs superintending Mrs. Grange’s 
maid. I shall never know where to look 
for a single thing, if I let her do all the 
packing, without me,” she says, at last, as 
her impatience to get safely rid of him 
overmasters ler sense of its being expedient 
not to let him see that she is so. A 
grinding fear assails her that Clement 
Graham may come in at any moment, and 
that he, being utterly unreasonable, may 
resent the fact of Frank’s being there, or 
that Frank may resent Clement Graham’s 
unaccountable appearance, and so bring 
about an explanation which may end in 
her confusion. 

“Never mind the packing; things 
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always turn up when you want them, I 
find. If I were you, Charlotte, I wouldn’t 
take too many boxes. You won’t want 
anything like dress, you know: we're not 
like Graham and Gertrude, going to swell 
about in Paris. A yachting dress, and 
one or two things of that sort, will be 
enough for you.” 

She draws the corners of her mouth 
down a little in disdain at his limited 
ideas of feminine need in the matter of 
dress, and smiles in derision at the thought 
of how surprised he will be when he finds 
that it is “Graham ” and herself who are 
“ swelling” it about in Paris or elsewhere, 
and that a seaside retreat with a single 
yachting dress is far more likely to be 
Gertrude’s portion. 

“Please let me be the judge in these 
matters, Frank,” she says, rising up, for 
she hears a visitor’s knock, and her pro- 
phetic soul tells her that it is Clement 
Graham. She tries to keep the peace to 
the last ; triesto mutter something coherent 
about the packing; tries to give him her 
hand and a loving smile heartily and 
feelingly. But her eyes wander restlessly 
to the door, and Frank has a sudden 
instinct that all is not well, that there is 
some screw loose, that in some way or 
another he is being imposed upon and 
tricked. 

“What is it, Charlotte P” he asks, hold- 
ing her detainingly. “This is hardly the 
way to take leave of me the day before 
our marriage. This——” 

The door is opened, and Mr. Graham 
is announced, and Charlotte makes one 
strong effort to free her hands from 
Frank’s, but he continues to hold them 
as coolly as possible, the while he bestows 
a stare of unmitigated surprise on the 
intruder. 

“You here, Graham?” with an air of 
eager inquiry, which he checks and turns 
into one of his ordinary nonchalance, as 
Charlotte somewhat violently wrenches 
her hands from his, and goes with an 
agitated greeting to the new-comer. 

“Yes, I’m here,” the other man replies, 
awkwardly ; and Charlotte feels with a 
tremor that if it comes to open war he 
will be such a poor ally. “I came to—I 
came to see—what the deuce have I come 
for,” he winds up with, impotently, looking 
angrily, and at the same time heseechingly, 
at Miss Grange. 

“You have come, I suppose, to see me, 
and to give me your good wishes,” she 
says, promptly. “ Why on earth Frank 





should think it necessary to call you to 
account for being here, I don’t know.” 

She pauses, out of breath with the 
vehemence with which she has defended 
the situation, and almost paralysed by her 
dread that they will try to outstay each 
other, and that Clement will be the one to 
give in and go first. If he does this how 
shall she know in what way to act? how 
shall she know which man she is to marry? 
how shall she be relieved of the soul- 
subduing fear, that she may come to the 
ground between these two stools after all. 

Quivering with fear inwardly, but exter- 
nally maintaining her composure, she says, 
as a sort of forlorn hope, 

“T was just saying good-bye to Frank, 
for I am too busy about this tiresome 
packing to give any more time to anyone 
to-day. But you will like to see my 
sister-in-law, Mr. Graham. I will send 
her to you as I go on my way about my 
business.” 

Both men accept her dicta—Frank 
because he does not understand what she 
is aiming at, and Graham because he 
understands it very well indeed. She goes 
away from them with a light nod; and 
Frank, who has an antipathy to Mrs. 
Grange, and a horror of meeting her, | 
finds himself constrained to say good-bye, | 
and leave his esteemed future brother-in- 
law in possession of the field. 

It strikes him as odd that Charlotte is 
not lingering about to take one more | 
private farewell of him; but he is not 
really in love with her, and the oddness of 
it does not hurt him atall. Just outside | 
the drawing-room door, at the foot of the 
stairs that lead to the upper regions, he 
stands for a moment and calls out, ‘‘Good- 
bye, Charlotte; I’m off,” little thinking | 
that it is good-bye, and that he is off from 
her for ever. 

Her heart gives an exultant bound as 
she hears him; but though she hears him, 
she makes no response, for she dreads that 
a response may have a detaining effect 
upon him, and she does long to have it 
out with that chicken-hearted successor 
of his in the drawing-room. She waits 
till she hears the hall door close after him, 
and then she goes down, just in time to 
intercept Mrs. Grange, who is surging in 
the direction of Mr. Graham. 

“What does he want here?” the married 
lady says, in a loud whisper. “Busy as 
we are to-day, he needn’t have come here 
interrupting us. I think Frank might 
have had more consideration than to bring 
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him here to-day; and to leave him here 
too! But it’s just like Frank, to have no 
thought for anyone but himself.” 

“Frank is too tiresome about every- 
thing,” Miss Grange assents. “ But you 
needn’t see him: I'll go in and get rid of 
him, and tell him you’re too much engaged 
to receive him.” 

“T shall be very glad, very glad indeed, 
when it’s all over,” Mrs. Grange grumbles. 
“The trouble and expense it has entailed 
upon your brother and myself are things 
that I hope you won’t forget, Chariotte.” 

“No, no, no!” Charlotte answers im- 
patiently. “Tl remember everything— 
and pay you for it,” she adds, with an 
amount of bitterness that makes Mrs. 
Grange regret she ever took the young 
lady and her matrimonial prospects in 
hand. 

“Now let me go in and—and see what 
is to be done with him,” Charlotte adds in 
a very low tone ; and then, as Mrs. Grange 
flounces down- stairs, breathing audible 
wishes for everybody’s discomfiture who 
may interrupt her this day, Charlotte goes 
in to have her fate decided. 

She feels that the arbiter of her destiny 
is personally and mentally obnoxious to 
the last degree as he stands before her, 
glowering and stammering with rage at 
the unlucky contretemps which brought 
him face to face with Frank. 

“You should have managed better,” he 
says angrily—and his anger is so small 
and spiteful a thing that she is almost 
inclined to turn her back upon it and him 
for ever. ‘“ You’ve played your cards 
very well all along, but it wasn’t very 
good taste on your part to let me come in 
at the last and find you spooning with 
him—he holding your hands, and all that 
kind of nonsense.” 

“Do remember that you have tied my 
hands, and never ceased to impress upon 
me the absolute necessity for being care- 
ful,” she says, as pathetically and im- 
ploringly as she can. 

_“ Yes, but my wanting to see you careful 
didn’t mean that I wanted to see you 
caressed! I believe you're afraid,” he 
continues sardonically. “I believe you’re 
holding on to him because you think that 
you may have to take him in the end, and 
not out of deference to my wishes.” 

She longs to tell the truth, and flout, 
and scorn, and defy him. She longs to 
show him how contemptible he is, even in 
her eyes—contemptible as she may be 


herself. All she does say, however, is— 





“You will know me better by-and-by, 
Clement.” 

“T am harassed out of my life,” he goes 
on. “Mrs. Forest is bothering about 
settlements being signed to-day, and I’ve 
had to make so many excuses about not 
going there till this evening, that my brain 
seems to be going. By this evening I 
hope we shall be far out of their reach, 
away from it all. Are you ready?” 

“ Ready to ?” She does not like to 
say “ready to be married,” because that 
might sound indecorously definite; and 
she does not like to say “ready to go,” 
because that, on the other hand, might 
sound indecorously indefinite. Accordingly 
she pauses, snd leaves him to finish the 
sentence. 

“ Ready to be off with me, to be sure,”’ 
he says, rather roughly. 

“ Shall we go and be married at once?”’ 
she asks, falteringly. 

“Well, there will be a difficulty about 
that. We have wasted time this morning, 
and it’s past the hour already. But you 
had better get away from here some time 
to-day, and we'll be married the first thing 
to-morrow morning.” 

She trembles a little, and hesitates about 
giving her assent to this plan. She has 
not a particle of trust in this man, and at 
the same time she knows that if she 
exhibits anything like distrust, he will 
resent it in the way she will feel most, 
namely, by throwing her over altogether. 
Accordingly she tries to temporise, to hide 
her real motives as much as possible, and 
to give false ones as it is her nature to. 

“T can’t get away from this house, and 
remain away for any length of time, with- 
out raising the alarm; it wouldn’t matter 
a bit if we could be married and get away 
without delay, but if I have to wait about 
until to-morrow . 

“Say you’re going to the Forests ?” he 
suggests. 

“My sister-in-law would think it so 
strange, so indelicate of me to go there 
to-day.” 

“Nonsense! indelicate! they'll have | 
their eyes completely opened by atelegram | 
to-morrow; why should you mind what 
they think to-day? ” 

““Why can’t I leave this house early 
to-morrow, and meet you at the church,” 
she urgos. 

** Because I tell you that to-morrow, 
from the moment you wake, they’ll be on 
guard over you, to see that you’re properly 
rigged, and all that sort of thing. You'll 
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not have a moment to yourself, you'll 
have no chance of slipping away. No, I 
tell you plainly, if you’re coming to me at 
all, Charlotte, you must come to-day.” 

“Then I will come to-day,” she says, 
and then, practically and quietly, she takes 
down the address of the lodgings which 
he has taken for her until to-morrow. 

“T shall have to leave all my trunks, 
all my jewels behind me,” she says, in a 
vexed tone; “but there will be no difficulty 
about them, will there? My brother is 
very strange—and mean, not to put too 
fine a point upon it—but he will hardly 
detain things that have been given to 
me.” 

“You haven’t taken off that shabby 
little gold band yet,” he said, disregard- 
ing her question, and pointing to Frank’s 
engagement ring. “Take it off at once;” 
and he enforces his request by pulling it 
off her finger, and throwing it down on 
the centre table. 

“Won't Mrs. Forest be in a fine frenzy 
to-night when she finds I am not there to 
sign settlements!” he says presently, grin- 
ning maliciously. ‘They'll have their 
lawyer there, and no end of fuss. How 
pleasant Gertrude will make it to every- 
body ! ” 

‘‘How carefully her interests were to 
be looked after before she became your 
wife,” Charlotte sighs softly. ‘As for 
me, I am going to take the leap in the 
dark entirely, as regards money.” 

“Ah, yes; it’s a different thing with 
you,” he says, carelessly: “with her it 
was all fair and above-board.” 

It is a very large and disagreeable pill, 
but she swallows it, as she will have to 
swallow many another before she attains 
her object, and obtains complete empire 





over his soul. She waives the subject off 
as gracefully as she can, reminds him that | 
his staying longer will arouse suspicion in | 
the household, appoints an hour at which | 
to meet him later in the day, and finally | 


gets rid of him without having been sub- | 


jected to the smallest interruption. 

But her time of trial is at luncheon; 
for then her brother, with natural inqui- 
sitiveness, will keep on asking her what 
that “ young man who is going to marry 
Miss Forest wanted here to-day.” Mrs. 





Grange, too, out of a sudden access of 
good feeling, adds to her confusion. 


Now | 


that Charlotte is on the brink of leaving 
them, Mrs. Grange tried hard to forget 
all that is unlovely and unseemly in the 
character of her sister-in-law. She tries 
to remember that Charlotte’s has been a 
hard, up-hill kind of life, and that there 
have been times when she (Mrs. Grange) 
has been wanting in Christian and 
womanly forbearance towards the sister 
of her husband. Fraught with this feeling, 
she has a kind of desire to make up for 
all things by extra kindness on this last 
day, and she sets about her work by 
making the most uncomfortable proposal 
which it is in her power to make. 

“We'll spend the afternoon cosily to- 
gether, Charlotte,” she says. ‘I have 
just had a note from mamma, saying she 
would like to come round and pass a few 
hours with me; but I have sent back to 
say that I feel that I belong to you to-day, 
and that I had rather she waited, and 
came a day or two hence.” 

“T am sorry you put Mrs. Constable off 
on myaccount,” Charlotte says awkwardly; 
“the more so as I have promised to go to 
the Forests for a little time.” 

“Go to the Forests! how very odd! 
to-day !” 

“Frank wished it,” Charlotte says 
despairingly. ‘There’s a sort of gathering 
there, and Frank wished it.” 

“Ts the gathering this afternoon or this 
evening ?”’ 

“ Really, I hardly know,” Charlotte 
answers, with tears in her eyes. “I am 
so knocked about, I feel so over-driven. 
I believe I have to go there this after- 
noon.” 

“Shall I drive you over?” Mrs. Grange 
asks. 

“Oh! no, no, no!” Charlotte says, 
with something that resembles a sob, 
‘**T’m best alone for a little time, indeed I 
am; let me go over alone.” 

She carries her point; she gets away 
from her brother’s house without further 
let or hindrance, but her heart sinks 
awfully low as she pulls up unmolested at 
the door of the lodgings that have been 


taken for her, and reflects on the in- | 


security of it all. 
About ten o’clock that night the Forests 
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are startled by the advent of a messenger || 
from Mrs. Grange, questioning them con- | 


cerning the whereabouts of Charlotte. 
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